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OUR TOMORROW. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


Back of our wide world-curving waste of land ; 
Back of the questioning unanswered sea ; 
The home of Memory, whose heavy hand 
Still drags the past with each slow step to be ; 
Tradition, with its load of pride and shame, 
Holding each timid century the same ; 
Moving in dreams, forgotten, far away, 
Lies yesterday—the land of yesterday ! 


On our first coast where still the ships pour in 
Blood of all nations, here in one to flow ; 

In swift transitions where each soul may win 
Only a moment’s chance to strike a blow ; 
The past still clinging to their country’s hem, 

The future stirring strangely under them ; 
Nor back they look, nor forward, nor away— 
Here is today—the land of sharp today. 


But we? Our land lies large. The sunlight stays 
Behind us nothing and before us all. 
Here without haste we enter the wide ways 
Where the clear voices of the future call. 
No dead hand holds us ; we are not shut in 
By brooding memories of what has been ; 
We are not hurried ; here the years roll free ; 
Nature has peace, and so, at last, have we. 
Rich with the past in all its storied length ; 
Proud in the present, glorying in its strength ; 
Most blesséd of all times, all men, all lands— 
We hold the world’s tomorrow in our hands ! 


Copyright 1898 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co 
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THE AMERICAN TURNER. 
WILLIAM KEITH AND HIS WORK. 


HOSE who are most intimately acquainted with 
of the man, William Keith, and who have studied 
most thoroughly the work he has done, feel full 
.s assurance that as a painter he occupies a distinct and 
almost solitary position among the men of today. An 
idealist, with a powerfully emotional temperament, he 
has seen and loved nature in all her moods, from the 
gentlest to the most tempestuous; and he has rendered 
them upon the canvas passionately, expressing the life 
which is everywhere present in field, forest and sky. It 
is this idealization of the moods and life of nature which 
seems to me to constitute his chief claim to greatness, 
considered in connection with his great productiveness, his wide range 
of subject, and his mastery of technique. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Keith is a thick-set, muscular Scotchman, 
of medium height, with large, strongly marked features, intense gray 
eyes, long, curly, iron-gray hair, and rather short, pointed, grizzly beard. 
To see him walking in his favorite haunts in Berkeley, stick in band, 
and with his two dogs sporting about him, one would be impressed at 
once by his pronounced features and intense, absorbed expression. He 
seems oblivious to the outside world at times ; although in reality he is 
most impressible, and is quickly and powerfully moved by the people 
and scenes which environ him. Color appeals to him more strongly 
than form, and I have seen him fascinated by bits of color which to 
others might seem trivial and commonplace. 

Mr. Keith is a man of a simple, almost childlike disposition — a 
man of moods, sensitive and warm-hearted. He may be depressed by 
health or circumstance into a state of the deepest dejection, and from 
this elevated almost instantly into a condition of glowing enthusiasm 
by a successful morning’s work. He is an excellent story teller and 
mimic, has a good tenor voice, and, in fact, is well equipped for a boon 
companion on a frolic; but the habitual seriousness of his nature and 
his absorption in his work prevent him, except occasionally in his own 
home, among a few chosen friends, from exercising these talents. Al- 
though known and honored by all the artists on the Pacific Coast, he is 
intimate with none of them. He is, however, always genuinely in- 
terested in the work of young art students of promise, and always has 
at least one or two young women under his special charge, directing 
and encouraging them in their work. He is generous in his praise of 
any artist whose work interests him. 

Born in Scotland, in 1839, and reared in the strict dicipline of the old- 
time Presbyterian faith, his early life had little of cheer in it, and much 
of sternness and privation, He was naturally a sensitive and religi cus 
child; and in the little reader which he used at school, there was one 
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THE AMERICAN TURNER. 255 
picture which he could not look upon without tears. It was a picture 
which in his childish imagination he had taken for a likeness of God. 
At the age of twelve he emigrated to America, and was soon appren- 
ticed to a wood-engraver, supporting himself from that time on. For 
many years after reaching maturity he continued to work as a wood- 
engraver, being employed for some time upon Harper's Weekly and 
Monthly. He came to California in 1859, and worked at his trade until 
the gradual introduction of process work so narrowed his field that it 
became exceedingly difficult for him to earn his living. He now had 
an abundance of spare time, during which he amused himself with 
water-color sketching from nature. Crude enough these first sketches 
must have been, but the Hon. B. P. Avery, who was always anxious to 
encourage latent talent, saw enough promise in them to induce him to 
purchase one. Here was the opening of a new field of activity! Not 
long after, the Northern Pacific Railroad, then just completed, wished 
to have an artist paint some of the characteristic scenes along its route, 
and Mr. Keith was recommended for the work. Artists were not so 
plenty in those days, and competition was not as keen, so Mr. Keith 
was chosen to make the pictures. They were to be done in oils, in 
which medium the budding artist had never experimented; but, noth- 
ing daunted, he went at his task, and produced a set of pictures which 
satisfied his employers and enabled him to set up a studio in San Fran- 
cisco. 

It was a time when pictures were in great demand in California, and 
when people were not over critical of their artistic merits. During this 
year Mr. Keith worked industriously, and turned his work to very good 
account, for with the proceeds of the auction sale, which was held at its 
close, he was enabled to go to Europe and spend a year in study at Dus- 
seldorf. Since returning from this trip, in 1871, he has, except for 
occasional visits to Europe, made his home in the neighborhood of San 
Francisco Bay, and has had his studio in the city. He has painted the 
scenery of the Pacific Coast from the ice-hung shores of Alaska to the 
deserts of San Diego County, and from the oaks and redwoods of the 
coast to the bleak summits of the Sierras. 

In 1893 he went to Europe for a second time, and became fascinated 
with the work of the Spanish masters, especially Velasquez, whose 
pictures have powerfully influenced his own work, particularly in por- 
trait painting. Of late years, Mr. Keith has been growing in power and 
fame, until he is now recognized as the great poet of California land- 
scapes. 

Intelligently tocriticise Mr. Keith's pictures, it is necessary to consider 
first the periods in which they were produced. From what has already 
been said of his life, it will be easy to understand that his early work 
was crude and primitive in character. It lacked unification and central- 
ization, it lacked technical handling and color, and was, on the whole, 
decidedly crude. His study in Germany, however, did wonders for 
him, and he has never surpassed some of the peasant portrait studies 
executed there, especialy the one of the old woman, now owned by C. 
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P. Huntington, in which a whole life-time of patient suffering is told 
with wonderful feeling and delicacy. 

His landscapes, painted after returning from abroad, were good, 
straightforward pictures of Western scenery. They were accurate and 
pleasing glimpses of mountain, stream, and plain; but had he never 
done other work he certainly would not be entitled to a place among 
the great landscape painters. There was gradually dawning in him a 
feeling for something more in nature than he had hitherto expressed. 
Thus far his work had dealt with the facts of nature, poetically chosen 
and well rendered, but still literal facts. He now began to realize that 
nature was not a dead fact, but a living reality. He began to see nature 
asa part of himself, and to express his own joy and sorrow and rever- 
ence in terms of mountain, treeandsky. It isthe work of this last period 
which I believe will one day rank on a par with the greatest landscape 
paintings of the world. Nor am I alone in this opinion, for when 
George Inness visited the Pacific Coast a few years before his death, and 
worked with Mr. Keith in the field and in his studio, he said more than 
once that there was no one but Keith who could carry on his work 
after him. There is, in fact, a striking similarity between the two men, 
not only in their work, Lut also in their lives. Both were Scotchmen, 
both became Swedenborgians and mystics, both were wood-engravers in 
their y ounger days, and both have aimed to portray the living landscape, 
with the movement of the clouds and the growing of the grass. Mr. 
Keith has never been an imitator of Mr. Inness’s style, but has developed 
naturally along similar lines, and from similar motives. He is an im- 
pressionist of the true sort, with none of the false and morbid elements 
which characterize the work of the school. The majority of his pic- 
tures are executed with a boldness and dash which imply a perfect com- 
mand of technique, but the most tender and delicate effects of nature 
are equally within his reach. Most of his finest pictures are painted 
over older ones. He will take a canvas upon which he has worked for 
days, and upon which is painted a carefully finished landscape, fre- 
quently the work of former years, and with a great brush and ample 
supply of paint, dash a coating of color over it until the picture is 
almost obliterated, when, as if by magic, the new theme is worked out 
in glowing colors. In a half a day it may be completed and the artist 
thoroughly exhausted but happy. 

Mr. Keith is wonderfully fertile in technica) methods, and is con- 
stantly experimenting and developing new ideas in handling. At one 
time he worked with pieces of glass or an old razor, scraping and bieak- 
ing up the surface of his pictures to get crisp, brillianteffects. At other 
times he has treated his canvases with a solid uniform ground of body 
color, over which the landscape is washed in wholly in transparent 
colors, thus giving great purity and freshness with wonderful lightness 
and freedom of touch. In his finest work there is nearly always an 
effect of looseness and softness of texture, and the color is so enwoven 
on the canvas that a close inspection reveals only a formless tangle of 
jntricate and brilliant hues, which from a short distance blend and har- 
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monize into a picture. Mr. Keith attributes some of these effects to his 
near-sightedness, which softens and blends his pictures at close range, 
and enables him to see the unity for which he always aims. 

Although Mr. Keith has studied all phases of Western scenery, his 
favorite subjects have been found near his own home. Pastoral scenes 
with oak trees and distant mountains are his characteristic theme, with 
cows grazing about the little pools of water in the foreground. Such 
scenes as this he has painted in the light of early morning and of even- 
ing, by moonlight and under the heat of the noondaysun. He has 
painted them when the winter rains have started the new grass into life, 
and when the midsummer sun has left the hillslopes sere and brown. 
He has shown the storm cloud sweeping over such a landscape, and the 
rainbow and sun which follow it. The grandeur of the Yosemite and 
the high Sierras seems to him unsuited to pictorial representation, and 
he seldom attempts them. Some of his redwood pictures have, how- 
ever, been very beautiful and have given vivid impressions of that 
glorious scenery. : 

Mr. Keith is a deeply religious man in the truest sense of che word — 
he is reverential in spirit when brought face to face with the beautiful, 
the solemn, or the sublime, whether in human life or in nature. He 
has long since outgrown the narrow faith in which he was reared, and 
his religious atmosphere is now a large and free one. Perhaps one of 
the most important influences of his life has been his association with 
the Rev. Joseph Worcester, whose noble life, keen artistic sensibilities 
and elevated and liberal thought have deeply affected all who have been 
fortunate enough to know him. Among his other devoted friends 
have been John Muir and Dr. Joseph Le Conte. 

Criticism of the work of a man from one who has known and loved 
him may seem to lack the judicial balance so necessary in estimat- 
ing the final worth of an artistic production; but, after all, the un- 
acquainted eye is quite as often at fault. Already, artists and laymen 
alike, those who really know the work of William Keith are assured 
that his reputation is founded upon a rock, and that it will increase 
with the years. 

Berkeley, Cal. 














THE NEW LEAGUE 
FOR LITERATURE AND THE WEST. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 
II. 


INCE the April number went to press, several large 
y & names have been added to the roster of those who 
stand pledged to help make this the worthy magazine 
of the West. The outcome of such codperation by such a 
4 league is past doubting. 
There has not been in the intellectual development of the 
i West such another one-man momentum as David Starr Jordan, 
president of Stanford University ; nor is there today, in any 
one personality anywhere, a saner, stronger, more vital force 
making for better life and better thought. Here is a college 
) president who is really human; a large pattern of man, 
* physically, mentally, morally ; none of our usual educational 
4 Micawbers, waiting for betterment to turn up, nor yet of our 
underdone Quixotes, tilting at impossibility — but an energy as sound 
as it is tremendous. In science, Dr. Jordan is known as our foremost 
authority upon fishes and the fur-seal ; in education, as the only man 
who has created a great university in seven years — incidentally revolu- 
tionizing the standards and the pace of instruction in all circumjacent 
fields. Probably no other college president of this generation, not even 
excepting the magnificent man of Harvard, has so deeply and so widely 
impressed himself upon the thought of 
his day ; and certainly none has been so 
vital leaven to the dough of any State. 
The making of Stanford University is 
but a small part of his service to higher 
education in California. 

Not an orator, Dr. Jordan is the most 
important lecturer we have had upon the 
Coast. Thoughtful, fearless and bal- 
anced, he is the precise sort of man that 
any audience whatsoever gets good from. 
As a writer he is of extraordinary charm. 
His’style carries the weightiest thought 
lightly ; and isso instinct with whimsical 
humor and most rare grace as to give 
one wonder if a great literary name has 
not been surrendered for a great one in 
science. He has published a great num- 
ber of works of many sorts — from his 
monumental Synopsis of the Fishes of 
North America to a collection of ex- 








PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
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quisite poems. Born in New York, graduated with 
the first class at Cornell with the highest distinction, 
a pupil of Agassiz, a professor of fast-growing fame 
in the Middle West, he became in '85 president of 
the Indiana University —taising it in six years to a 
high mark. In 1891 he was called to the presidency 
of Stanford, then merely a plan, now a great uni- 
versity. In this larger field his quenchless energy 
has had room according to its strength. In 1896 he 
was in charge of the U. S. Commission to investigate 
the fur-seal, in which expedition he did a large 
service to the country. Dr. Jordan is already Cali- 
fornian. He believes in the West; and he is one of 
the men the West believes in. 





Of all who have interpreted California in terms of 
color, there is no question that William Keith stands 
foremost; and this is said with full knowledge of the genuine greatness 
of Bierstadt and Thomas Hill and others. Further, there is very serious 
question if America has produced his peer in landscape painting. Un- 
stung by the cheap vanity or the helplessness which drive so many 
artists to the worst place they could seek, Mr. Keith has not flocked to 
New York. He can live in California by his art, and is wise enough to 
prefer to. Therefore he is not so frequent in Eastern mouths as lesser 
men. But the newspapers are not art, nor is New York greatness. 
Pictures are judged in the long run for themselves, not for their access 
to reporters. And by that verdict Mr. Keith may well be content to 
stand or fall—and to wait mean- 
time. Whether or not he will ap- 
peal to a greatest public, those may 
guess who will; but one thing at 
least is sure. No other American 
landscape painter has ever matched 
his power as a seer; no other has 
ever been his equal in creative 
painting or as a wizard in color. 
A very conservative appreciation 
of Mr. Keith's work, by Mr. Keeler, 
appears on another page, and is 
illustrated by drawings made 
especially for it by Keith. Strip- 
ped of their marvelous color and 
their no less marvelous methods, 
these illustrations nevertheless 
give—relatively to what another 
artist would draw—some vague 
conception of his inspirations. 

Study by C. F. L Mr. Keith lives in Berkeley, Cal., 
me ©. COCEaRISE. and has his studio in San Fran- 
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cisco. He will from time to time 
furnish this magazine examples of 
his choicest work. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of his power is that 
at 58, when most artists are crystal- 
lized, Keith is growing by swifter and 
longer stages than ever before. Even 
within six months he has outstripped 
the greatest work he ever did before. 


““The American Pierre Loti’’ is 
what Th. Bentzon calls Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, ‘‘ of Ours,’”’ and the 
great French critic’s finding is a just 
one. Swinburne and Robert Buchanan 
also rate him very high among our 
poets; and with discriminating 


Study by C. F. L. : ° 
rom Americans he has a place his very 


GEORGE HAMLIN FITCH. 


own. 

Stoddard was a New York boy, promoted young to California; and 
he will never get the West out of his blood. It was in ’68, I think, that 
his first book, a slim volume of verse, was put forth by A. Roman, San 
Francisco. In the earlier Seventies he passed a couple of years in 
Hawaii, and became transfigured with an atmosphere that still colors all 


his work. Perhaps no one else except Loti and Lafcadio Hearne has so 
well translated the tropics, or made language so transparent to their 
sensuous glow. In 1873 he began five years of wandering in Europe 
and the Orient, whence he sent the Sau 
Francisco Chronicle some of the most ad- 
mirable letters of travel published by an 
American newspaper. In the Eighties he 
was professor of English literature in Notre 
Dame, Ind.; and some years ago, while in 
Italy, was appointed by the Pope to the 
chair of English literature in the Catholic 
University at Washington, D. C., which he 
still occupies. 
Besides the youthful poems, his books in- 
clude South Sea Idylis; The Lepers of 
Molokai (a remarkable sketch of that 
ghastly colony, and a noble tribute to the 
noble Father Damien); Lazy Letters from 
Low Latitudes; Mashalla, a Flight into 
Egypt ; and some minor volumes of religious 
tenor. Of all, the South Sea Jdylis stand 
first. They are the finest poems ‘‘ the Par- 
adise of the Pacific’’ has inspired. It was 
the very world to which his ardent, roman- 


tic, artistic nature was attuned; and as he CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 
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)| best of all has expressed the South 
Seas, so in turn they best define him. 
With all his personal charm, with all 
his good work in other lines, one 
thinks of him, last and first, as “‘ the 
Poet of the South Seas.’’ No West- 
ern writer has more or warmer 
friends—or friends who chafe harder 
at his restfulness. To dream is well ; 
but no one who can so tell such 
dreams has an undisturbed right to 

| keep them all to himself. Mr. Stod- 
dard will break his long silence for 
the LAND oF SUNSHINE; and we all 
trust that once started he will ‘‘ keep 
breaking.”’ 


One of the staunchest and finest of 
the gallant little band that first made 
California a place in the world of 
letters ; a mainstay of Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain and Joaquin Miller be- 
fore they had sprung to fame—no one 
in California literature has ‘‘ worn better.’’ She is the same Ina Cool- 
brith still; a woman whom all love that know her; a poet all who read 
respect ; a fine, sweet, excellent force in the literary life of the State she 
loves and has never deserted. Her volume of Songs from the Golden 
Gate (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895), is one that must be chosen 
among the first of distinctively Californian verse. And not in minor 
song, only, is her touch fine. The poem of “‘ Rain-in-the-Face”’ is a 
heroic none need be ashamed of ; and her “‘ Cal- 
ifornia’’ is probably the strongest verse yet 
written to that great theme. Miss Coolbrith 
was for seventeen years at the head of the Oak- 
land public library; and now occupies the 
same position in the Mercantile, one of the 
two great libraries of San Francisco. Probably 
no other person has so intimate acquaintance 
with the literature and writers of California. 


Study by C. F. L. 
CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM. 


Generally recognized as the most competent 
newspaper critic on the Coast, George Hamlin 
Fitch is a valuable factor in Western letters. 
For eighteen years he has been literary editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle; and he has 
given his department a dignity and value such 
a page never before possessed in any Western ¢ 
daily — and that none too many possess in the 
East. A New Yorker by birth, a Cornell grad- 
uate (class of 1875), a Californian by long nititn mami 
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adoption, a student of particularly sane judg- 
ment and judicial temper, he is also a rounded 
man—a reviewer who is not an orphan as soon 
as he steps outside his routine. He has been 
as valuable to the Chronicle in executive as in 
literary lines, and has stood for many years one 
of the most honorable figures in Coast journal- 
ism. Incidentally, he is a contributor to the 
Century and other Eastern magazines; pri- 
marily he is an adequate and honest critic, in 
a field where honesty and adequacy are rare 
and crying needs. 

Few men know so much of California by 
actual touch as Charles Howard Shinn, now 
connected with the agricultural depattment of 
——— the University of California; and few can tell 

so well what they know. A recognized authority in forestry and min- 

ing upon the Pacific Coast, a valued contributor to the Century and 
other great Eastern magazines, a graphic and sympathetic writer, Mr. 

Shinn is always interesting and always instructive. His Mines and 

Mining and his Story of the Mine (1897, in the ‘‘ Story of the West 

Series, Appletons) are standard books. Mr. Shinn lives at Niles, Cal., 

and roams the whole State, officially for the University and unofficially 

for his vacations in the Sierra. 

A great many people write ‘‘ popular science ’’ which, if no relation 
to science, is popular enough ; a lesser number do it scientifically but 
with entire failure to be readable ; and a very, very few can produce it 
in such shape as to deserve the double title. Few in the United States 
have been so successful as Charles Frederick Holder in so presenting 
certain branches of natural history that common human people delight 
to read them. Mr. Holder has published nearly a score of successful 
books, which are marked by expert knowledge and 
an unusually happy fancy. He was assistant curator 
of the American Museum of Natural History in 
Central Park, N. Y.; spent years in active research 
on the Florida reefs, and has been for more than a 
decade a resident of Pasadena, Cal. His specialty is 
marine zoOlogy, but he has made extensive researches 
on the Pacific Coast in other zodlogical lines as well. 
His Life of Charles Darwin and Life of Louis Agassiz 
(Putnam’s, N. Y.), are standard biographies even in 
Europe. Of his most popular volumes may be 
mentioned Along the Florida Reef (Appletons, N. Y.), 
The Natural History Story-Book (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
N. Y.), a series of three books on the Marvels of 
Animal Life (Scribners, N. Y.), 4 Strange Company, 













Pasadena and Around There, History of Santa Cat- ALEX. F. HARMER. 


alina, etc. He is also a well-known contributor to Cee Agel end 
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the North American Review, Century, Harper's, Scrib- 
ner’s and other high-class magazines. 

For several years those Californians who care as much 
for the brains as for the commerce of their State have 
felt themselves debtors of a man—to many of them 
unknown — whose poems in the Scribner’s, Century and 
Atlantic never fail of ripe scholarship and poetic in- 
sight. Those who ran down this rather recluse principal 
of an Oakland, Cal., model school have a finer thing yet 
to remember in his personality. Charles Edwin Mark- 


PNSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS. ham is a bookman in the highest sense ; but better yet, 


he has a clear and unusual eye for nature. Perhaps no other Western 
author is so faithful in the filing which comes after the hammer and 
the anvil; and possibly Mr. Markham sometimes carries his polishing 
too far. But if refined, his work is never petty } and his verse is among 
the most scholarly that the West has produced. He also writes graceful 
stories, and will publish a volume of poems this fall. 


Charles Dwight Willard, now editor of the Los Angeles Express, was 
for years the Argonaut’s chief writer of short stories; and many of his 
ingenious tales (particularly ‘‘The Fall of Ulysses’’) have been re- 
printed very widely. He has been a close and valuable ally of this 
magazine from the start, and now promises to return to the making of 
the extremely clever plots in which he excelled before more material 
cares were quite so exigent of his time. 

An impetuous writer, a prince of sportsmen, and the most picturesque 
recorder of the California of ‘‘ Boom ’”’ days, T. S. Van Dyke, of Los 
Angeles, is widely known by several successful books in several unlike 
lines. Charles Dudley Warner counted his Southern California 
the best book on that theme then 
extant. His.S/i//-Hunter, so severe 
a critic as the N.Y. Zvening Fost 
calls: ‘‘Altogether the best and 
most complete American book we 
have yet seen on any branch of 
field sports.’’ His Rifle, Rod and 
Gun in California and Game Birds 
at Home are charming works, not 
only for hunters, but for all with 
the breath of out-doors in their 
nostrils. And his Millionaires of 
a Day, ‘‘an inside history of the 
Great Southern California Boom,”’ 
is one of the most truthful and 
entertaining pictures of an epoch 
wholly without precedent. Mr. 

Van Dyke lives in Los Angeles and 


is busy with irrigation matters. 
CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
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A Californian already by spirit, and hopeful soon to live in the State 
she has visited and learned to prefer, Constance Goddard Du Bois (now 
of Waterbury, Conn.) is a welcome recruit to the Western ranks. She 
has published four novels—Martha Corey, ‘‘ a Tale of the Salem Witch- 
craft;’? Columbus and Beatriz; A Modern Pagan; and The Shield of 
the Fleur de Lis (dealing with the times of Joan.of Arc). Her short 
stories have also been successful. She is now working-up California 
material. 

It need hardly be said that this new alliance will be no close corpora- 
tion. The magazine will, as it has always done, seek and encourage all 
competent Western work. It will still number among its valued con- 
tributors such writers as Lillian Corbett Barnes, Julia Boynton Green, 
**Sui Seen Far,’’ Charlotte Perkins Stetson, D. P. Barrows, and many 
others of its first staunch friends. And it will have quite as much joy 
in discovering new writers who are worth while, as in welcoming suc- 
cessful and famous ones. Its only enemies will be those who care less 
for the honor of the West and for the dignity of literature than for their 
own itch to get into type; and it frankly confesses that it does not hope 
to be of much comfort to those failures who think Eastern editors are 
in conspiracy against them. It is not meant as an asylum for the 
feeble-minded nor a nursery for private ambitions; but as a rallying- 
point for those who believe the West merits good literature, and who 
are competent to make it. 





SENORITA. 


BY WALTER M. PATRICK 


Sefiorita, have a care! 

I dreamt I saw a vision bright: 

Two caéalleros came at night— 

One thou lovest and both love thee— 

I saw them meet ’neath the walnut tree ; 
I saw two come and one depart, 

And one lie cold with a pulseless heart— 
Sefiorita, have a care! 


Sefiorita, rue thy fate! 

Thou hadst no care; they came, and one 
Will ne’er again see rising sun. 

The night wind sobs in the walnut bough, 
And on the cold ground kneelest thou, 
The head of him thou lovest best 
Constraining vainly to thy breast— 
Sefiorita, rue thy fate! 


Los Angeles, 2360 Thompson St 























WINNEDUMA. 


BY M. AUSTIN. 


Woot of at. Kes lies in a hill-dimple at the 





foot of Mt. Kearsage. Across the valley, ten 

miles as the crow flies, from the summit of 
the Inyo mountains rises the slender skyward finger 
of rock known as Piute Monument, a conspicuous 
.andmark far and near. 

This is in Owen’s valley, Inyo county, one of 
those long, narrow rifts that open out of the Mo- 
jave desert between the Sierras and their numerous 
outliers. 

The monument is a perpendicular boulder of 
granite standing on the very apex of the hill a little 
south of the mule trail that passes into Saline val- 
ley. At its base lies a twin boulder broken in 
fragments. 
©. 8. Bevis Bas. Co When the sun is going down and the shadows 

PIUTE MONUMENT. leap suddenly up the granite shaft; when there is 
a savory smell of se-coo/-je, and the barefoot youngsters huddle among 
the ashes, you may, if you have been admitted to their confidence (and 
this is no small thing among Piutes), hear the tale as they had it from 
their “‘old peoples.”’ 

Before the whites came there was a time of peace and plenty among 
the Piutes, and all the valley was ruled by two great and good men, 
Winneduma the chief, and Tinnemah the medicine man, 

But the Indians of Saline valley were thieves and marauders, coming 
down through the mountains at night to kill the game, filling up the 
springs, harvesting the pifions from the trees of the Piutes. At last 
Winneduma grew very angry and gathered his people to make war on 
theirenemies. They met on the top of the mountain ; and there was a 
great battle among the rocks, and many brave men fell on both sides. 
On the third day as the sun was going down, Tinnemah fell pierced by 
a poisoned arrow. Then when the Piutes saw their medicine man was 
wounded they were very much afraid and ran away down the mountain. 
Winneduma called to them to help him with his brother, but they 
made as if they did not hear, and ran across the river. So Winnedu- 


ma was left alone on the mountain-top with Tinnemah, and the gods 
saw it and were very angry, so they caught the runaways half way up the 
other side of the valley and changed them to pine trees where they 
stood. And there to this day you may see as many of them as the 
white man has not cut down. 
Winneduma, standing on the mountain-top beside his brother, was 
changed to stone, and there he is to this day keeping watch over his 
ople. 
PeThis is the story the little Piutes hear at the campfires; and looking 
out at night through the chinks in their wickiups at Winneduma 
standing stark and straight in the moonlight, they huddle in fear, they 
know not why. 
Bishop, Cal. 




































THE OLD PUENTE RANCHO. 


BY MATTIE LAURA JODON 





WO great fan paims like sentinels either side the 
7 driveway; a long avenue bordered by giant euca- 

lyptus trees; on either side, glossy, dark-green 
orange orchards, loaded with brilliant yellow fruit; 
and above the avenue, beyond green hills and fertile val- 
leys, the blue Sierra Madre crowned by the snow peak 
of San Antonio. 

Such is the picture that greets one at first view of the 
historic old La Puente Rancho. 

The history of this rancho is inseparable from the 
history of Los Angeles County. In 1841 John Rowland, 








As it was. From an old photo. 








As it is. From a sketch by the author 
THE OLD PUENTE RANCH-HOUSE. 
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living near Santa Fé, in what was then Old Mexico, obtained from 
the Mexican government a grant of 48,000 acres in this valley, twenty 
miles east of the Spanish settlement of Los Angeles, and a few miles 
from the San Gabriel Mission. A company of 300 people was organized 
in Santa Fé, and, headed by Mr. Rowland, came overland in wagons. 
In Los Angeles they scattered, some remaining, others going farther. 
To have a white man for a neighbor, Mr. Rowland offered to give 
William Workman, his former partner in Mexico, one half of the land 
if he would settle near him. The offer was accepted, and soon the two 
adobe homes were built, about a quarter ofa mile apart, near the San 
José creek, in the center of the valley. 

Each built a grist-mill on the creek, the mill stones having been 
brought from Santa Fé. Indian labor was cheap, great corn fields and 
vineyards were soon planted, and each rancho became a small princi- 
pality in itself. The corn was ground in the grist mills, wineries were 
established and the grapes turned into wine and brandy ; there were 
blacksmith shops for tools and smithing, and even cotton enough was 
raised for domestic use, and wool was spun and woven into cloth. The 
main occupation, however, was stock raising. Thousands of head of 
cattle, horses and sheep grazed on the sloping hills or in the green val- 
leys, and three hundred Indians were employed on each place as va- 
queros and laborers. 

The Indians lived by themselves on the border of the creek, in a 
rancheria of tules and corn stalks. When one of them was taken sick 
it was the custom to take him to a very small mud hut, shaped like an 
oven, with an aperture just large enough to admit a man. The sick 
person would crawl into this oven, which had been heated, and envel- 
ope himself tightly, including his head, in a large blanket, until he per- 
spired freely. Then he would leave the hut and plunge into the cold 
waters jof the creek, from which he immediately emerged, dressed 
himself, and was apparently as well as ever. There was a large open 
space near the rancheria where they used to play “‘peon’’ and other 
Indian games. 

In 1855, Mr. Rowland built a fine two-story red brick mansion with 
an attic for servants’ rooms, which at that time was the finest house in 
Southern California. The brick was made on the place, and the archi- 
tecture was much like that of old-time Southern mansions, with wide 
piazzas across the front, large white pillars reaching to the roof, and a 
hall running through the house from front to back. The back porch 
filled all the space between two wings of the house, making a sort of 
court across which the servants passed with smoking dishes from the 
cook room (detached from the house) to the rear dining room where 
the men ate, or to the large front dining room devoted to the family 
and their guests. The rooms were large and cheerful, nearly every one 
being furnished with a fire-place. The house faced the east, and from 
the upper porches one could look out over cornfields, vineyards and 
orchards, valleys and hills where the cattle grazed, to the noble mount- 
ains. 
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Avalon, Catalina, Cal. 
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Most of the people of note in the early history of Southern California 
have been guests beneath this hospitable roof, for its doors swung open 
alike to friend or stranger journeying through the country. They and 
their horses were welcome to stay as long as they wished, with no 
thought of pay forentertainment. If their horses were weary, fresh 
ones were given them, and they left their jaded ones in exchange. 

After the gold era had begun in California, it was customary to drive 
a herd of cattle to the mines once a year, and on these occasions Mr. 
Rowland returned with large sums of money. It wassometimes days be- 
fore he could take it into Los Angeles to deposit ; and as it was not safe 
to keep so large an amount in the house, he usually buried it in some 
safe place. He reached home once with several thousand dollars, and 
after dark buried it in the vineyard. But his two little sons and his 
daughter had been watching him, and determined to play a joke. A 
little later they stole out, secured the money, and hid it in another 
place. One can imagine the consternation when Mr. Rowland found 
one. After the joke had gone far enough the children ¢on- 
fessed, but demanded a twenty-dollar gold piece each one before they 
would tell where it was hidden. Their father good-naturedly granted 
the demand and the gold was produced. 

The great event of the year was the rounding-up of the cattle for the 
branding. Then all was life and activity, and a general gathering of 
friends and neigbors. During the day all were busy, but at night the 
guitar was p 

But times change and we with them. The old customs and happy, 
care-free days have passed away. Mr. Rowland and Mr. Workman have 
slept for many 
vate chapel bui 
falling into ruin. 

ral years ago an earthquake cracked the brick walls of the old 
house so badly that it was deemed unsafe to live in longer. So a more 
modern house was built, in which the family still reside, and the home 
around which clung so many memories was deserted. There it stands, 
beside the eucalyptus avenue, an abode for bats and birds. The bees 
have taken residence there and have turned the tall white pillars of the 
porch into a receptacle for their sweets. The roses have climbed to the 
very roof, holding the old house in a loving embrace, hiding its defects 
in mindful foliage and blossoms. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


uced, and laughter, song and dance held sway. 


gn in the quiet little graveyard beside the quaint pri- 
t by Mr. Workman on the ranch. Even the chapel is 





ON A CATALINA RIDGE. 


BY BLANCHE TRASK. 


Here you stand, old tree, 

And the shrill wind whistles through, 
And all the tales of woe 

Are true, old tree, all true! 


How bent you are, old tree! 
Your youth has lon me o’er 

And still the wild win you tales 
From yonder distant shore. 


Your head is bared to the sky, 

Your hands hang down with woe, 
Alas! old tree, alas! that ever 

The wind should have whispered so. 












BEL: A STORY. 


BY GERTRUDE 8B. MILLARD, 


ALVINY! Oh-h, Malviny!’’ 

Jem Huston’s voice echoed eagerly from the 
rocky wall beyond his hut, and his wife, giving 
her frying-pan a push toward the back of the 
stove, shuffied heavily to the door. Man and 
cayuse loomed black against the dimming western 
sky ; the woman, shading her eyes with her hand, 
saw him steady a bulky roll upon the saddle, and 
he called out to her again, in an odd, suppressed 
tone: 

*‘Don’t never say I don’t bring you nothin’, 
Malviny; jest heft this here.”’ 

She came to his side with a half-grunt of curi- 
osity ; Jem stooped and placed the bundle in her 
arms. She started back, then, with a shrill cry at its weight and 
warmth, and the man’s laugh returned in a hundred cachinnations 
from the upper hills. 

‘““Where’d it come from, Jem?” the woman quavered, peering 
through the dusk into the rosy baby face, hushing the little creature’s 
sudden wailing with long-forgotten motherliness. 

“Durn ’f I know. Movers lost ’er, I reck’n—I found 'er in the 
trail by the crick, plumb-asleep. I hollered an’ rid round a good bit; 
but there wa'n’t no camp nowheres; so I jest packed her up to you.” 

**Poor little mite! Your folks—,’’ the baby cooed, and whispered 
sleepily: ‘‘Mamma.’’ A whiff of burning bacon made its way from 
the open door, and Malvina jumped up from the step with her clinging 
load, concluding hurriedly: ‘‘Turn loose the critter, Jem, an’ come to 
supper. I bet this lamb’s hungry.” 

Within, by better light, the small stranger proved to be a sturdy tot 
of some eighteen months, blue-eyed and confiding. Her neat clothing 
argued a mother’s care, but it had been put on by unaccustomed fingers. 
The woman’s eye caught knotted strings, and buttons niismated with 
their buttonholes. 

** Poor little mite ’’ she ejaculated once more, feeding the famished 
child with milk and bread. 

Tearmarks still stained the round cheeks as she cuddled against Mal- 
vina’s pudgy shoulder, but the little maid jabbered softly over her sup- 
per, and nodded off like a rosy poppy before Jem had finished his 
meal, 

As for him, he ate mechanically, watching his wife’s preparations for 
the newcomer’s comfort with jealous eyes. He smoked in silence till 
the little one was tucked away for the night, then, laying down his pipe, 
he leaned forward, demanding anxiously : 

‘*There ain’t no brandin’ on her, is there ?”’ 

Malvina straightened up, and her face flushed. “‘ Look here, Jem 
Huston,”’ she cried, “‘ you ain’t calkalatin’ to keep this baby?” 

**T’d like to know why not?” he retorted, with considerable heat. 
“‘ Ain’t you ben a-frettin’ for a little girl ever since Molly died? Ain’t 
you got sense enough to take what comes an’ keep quiet ?’’ 

The woman looked level at him across the sleeping child, and his lids 
drop beneath her steady gaze. 

***Twon’t never do, Jem Huston. A young one ain’t no heifer calf! 
God knows I’ve wanted a girl baby bad! But I couldn’t sleep o’ nights 
for thinkin’ o’ thet poor mother cryin’ for her child.” 

Jem’s pipe was in his mouth again ; he seemed not to hear her words. 
At last he rose, and shook the ashes out upon the earthen floor, and, 
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tiptoeing in his clumsy boots, stared long into the impromptu crib. In 
the morning he saddled old Buck, and rode briskly down the gulch. 

Hours later he stalked into the cabin again, stopping with sheepish 
hesitancy to pat the curly crop bobbing in the sunshine by the door. 
Malvina looked up from her dough-board: 

‘*Well?”’ she said sharply, ‘‘ Well?’’ 

**T guess we can keep ’er, Malviny,’’ he answered her slo. _', and a 
cry choked into the woman's throat. 

‘There ain’t nobody huntin’ a lost baby,”’ he went on presently, ‘‘ but 
down in Bald Cafion there’s a new grave, an’ there’s a board with writin 
on it—it says: ‘Isabel Mather, aged 24.’ I reckon she was the 
mother.”’ 

The baby staggered across the room, babbling gaily: “Bell Me 
mamma’s ba-by Bel,” and Malvina snatched her up, crushing her close. 
** My little Bel, you be!’’ she sobbed. 

‘*My ’ittle Bel,’’ echoed the child, with her arms about the woman’s 
neck. Huston brushed a rough hand across his eyes and went out, 


Little Bel Mather grew apace, and life on the small hill ranch went 
on as before. It was a sterile place, an eagle’s nest. The child’s com- 
panions were the wild things of the heights; her holidays, jaunts 
among the crags with her foster-father. Jem was never so content as 
when, gun in hand, he was tramping over the stones with Bel trotting 
at his heels like a little dog, or swung high on his shoulder. If, as 
sometimes, she grew sleepy, Malvina would see them coming down the 
trail with the golden head nestled against the black beard, and hear Jem 
whistling old tunes of his own childhood. 

How creatures could find pasture on those steeps would have been 
a mystery to passers, if passers there had been ; but occasionally loud 
men, of whom Bel was afraid, came to the cabin, and Jem would go 
away with them for days - ther. On his return, generally when she 
was asleep, the corral would be full of horses or cattle for a while ; then, 
a few at a time, they fered and all was quiet once more. When 
Bel was very small this happened frequently, afterward at longer inter- 
vals ; and always when there were were many animals on the place, 
Jem was watchful and uneasy. He quarrelled sometimes with the other 
men, and ugly words bandied to antl fro before the frightened child. 

Huston would be Me downcast after such a scene. ‘‘I ain’t makin’ 
= a - he would grumble, ‘‘an’ chances is gettin’ reskier ev'ry 

ere’s ranchers settlin’ nigher all the time ; an’ thet there new 
Sherif of Inyo knows too durn much, I’m thinkin’. ‘” 

The end came when Bel was ten years old. The little girl suddenly 
began to droop. ‘‘ Ef she ain’t better when I git home,” said Jem, as 
he rode off at dusk with his ill-favored cronies, ‘‘ Ef she ain’t a good 
— better by then, I’ll drop down to Rawlinses an’ get some doctor 
stuff.” 

The next morning Bel was delirious with fever. For two days not a 
soul rode 7 the gulch. On the third night Malvina, half wild with 
anxiety and the weariness of her vigil, sat straining her ears in the 
dark for returning hoofbeats. 

Toward morning they came; she heard the far-off trampling of many 
feet climbing the rocky defile, the lowing of tired cattle, and the hoarse 
calls of the raiders; and the cavalcade came rushing on to the corral. 
The woman left her seat by the unconscious girl and slipped out under 
the stars. 

In the candle-light, Jem Huston stood by the bedside of his darling ; 
keen-eyed, he noted every symptom; gentle as a woman, he laid a 
horny hand on the hot forehead, and touched the slender brown wrist ; 
with a long-drewn breath, he turned to his expectant wife: ‘I’m 
afeared we're losin’ ’er, Malviny ! This here ll turn to-night! God 
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only knows—”’ slow beads of sweat gathered on his forehead, ‘‘ Mal- 
viny, Malviny, ef only I’d ’a’ stayed to home!”’ 

On either side of the bunk the man and woman waited. A pale shadow 
lay on the child between. Only Malvina’s sobs broke the silence, for 
Huston sat like a man of stone. 

A sharp exchange of shots quivering through the morning freshness 
made Malvina spring up with a scream, but Jem scarcely seemed to 
understand. He held up his hand warningly. ‘‘Hush!” he said, 
“The shadder’s passin’!’’ A great sob welled into his throat, and he 
buried his head by the curly one on the pillow. 

The sheriff of Inyo had led a hot chase after the worst gang of cattle 
thieves in the country, only to have them slip through his fingers, like 
eels, among the crags. Recapturing a quantity of valuable stock did 
not prevent his being swearing mad at the outcome. Things boded ill 
for the thief he might catch. 

A heavy grip on Jem Huston’s shoulder startled him; he struggled 
up, and reached for his gun; but Howard’s ip was like steel. en 
he looked down upon the bed. ‘‘ Who is she?’’ he demanded sternly, 
**Who is the child ?’”’ 

** She’s Bel —I found her!’’ stammered Huston, in a dull way, ‘‘what’s 
thet to you?’’ Sheriff Howard’s hand dropped to his side. 

‘*She’s Isabel!’”’ he groaned. ‘‘She was my widowed sister’s baby." 
Then, clutching Jem’s arm again, ‘‘ Man, is she dead?’’ 

The rustler’s wits came back with a rush. ‘‘NoJ’’ he whispered, 

lancing at the sleeping girl, ‘‘Come outside ;” and slipping an arm 
into that of his captor, Jem led him through the door. 

‘*T s’pose this here’s hangin’ business?’ questioned Huston lightly, 
as the procession of prisoner and guards wound down the cafion a 
couple of hours later. 

**T’ll be d—d if it is!’’ quoth the sheriff of Inyo. 

‘‘ What then?’ and Jem turned a pair of sharp eyes on the sturdy 
officer riding at his side. 

Sheriff Howard bit his grizzled moustache angrily. ‘‘If I had my 
way,’’ said he, “‘ you might light out for the hills too quick; but law’s 
law! I'll do my best for your getting a short term, Huston.” 

“And Bel? She b’longs to you anyhow, I reck’n.”’ 

The other’s look softened. ‘‘She has come back to me from the 
dead,’ he answered slowly. ‘‘ Your wife shall go with her, my man ; 
I owe her that.”’ 

“*Thank you, pardner,’’ Jem muttered unsteadily. 

He leaned forward, urging his horse close to the sheriff's. Howard 
saw his purpose in a flash, but his hand fell on an empty holster. 

**Six foot o’ dirt’s better ‘n four walls, pardner!’’ whispered the 
dying man, as the sheriff of Inyo took the smoking pistol from his 
nerveless grasp, where he lay in the dust under his buckskin’s feet. 
**An’ life ain’t wuth shucks, anyway, without Bel.”’ 


San José, Cal, 





REAL SPANISH FOLK-SONGS. 


NE of the most characteristic of the folk-songs which survive in 
© New Mexico and Arizona is the ‘‘ Angel de Amor”’ (Angel of 
Love). Its quaint thought, peculiar movimiento and pathetic 
melody, are all highly typical of the simple, patriarchal people among 
whom it was invented. 





ANGEL OF LOVE. 
Harmonized by John Comfort Fillmore. Collected by Chas. F. Lummis. 
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The “ Angel de Amor™ is iceable for the irregularity of its rhythm and its phrasing ; peculiarities whieh it 
shares with most of our aboriginal Indian music. Sometimes it has two, ti three and eti four 
triplets in a measure ; and sometimes two equal notes take the place of a triplet. Counting the triplets as the 
unit of rhythm and giving one beat to a triplet, as I have done in the bh i fi t, the first phrase 
has nine bests, the second eight, the third nine, the fourth eight, the fifth seven, the sixth fourteen, the seventh 
six, the eighth eight, the ninth ten, the eleventh eight. So in the folk-songs of our aborigines, symmetry is little 
regarded ; the main consideration being truthfulness of expression, rhythm is used very freely indeed. 

JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 
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Gentlemen, standing! To the President of the United States, God 
bless him! And every elbow to his elbow, for the nation’s honor — 
which may possibly be something a little higher than the “‘ honor” 
of the duellist. 


“ My country, right or — !’ Butit takes more patriotism ONE 

and more nerve to try to keep it right. This Den echoes merely MAN’S 
what one man thinks. No contributor, advertiser, subscriber NOTION. 
or printer’s devil is under bond to these opinions. No stampede can 
set them running. The Lion was born fond of fighting; he has grown 
up fond of an honest fight. He is an American, as well as he can see. 
When the real People of the United States want war— when American 
women begin to rise up all over the land (the truest patriots of us all, 
and the bravest) to send their sons and brothers and lovers forth with 
their godspeed ; when the decent pulpit cries to the God of Israel to 
witness the justice of our cause; when the bravest and best of our 
American men begin to close their business that they may enlist — why, 
then the Lion will be for war. But he has not seen any of these things 
vow All he has discovered is some newspapers and politicians, generous 

ut emotional people willing to have somebody else get out and fight. 


California has every right to be proud of her two great col- WANTED: 
leges, Stanford and the State University. In proportion to ONE 
population, probably no other state is so well endowed. By 
sheer strength of character, President Jordan has lifted the younger uni- 
versity to respect in the world of letters ; and the best thing that ever 
befell Berkeley was the generous awakening of rivalry when Jordan 
vitalized the drowsy field. The State University has grown tremend- 
ously. It has one of the best faculties and largest student-bodies of any 
similar college in the Union. But it is mostly hands and feet. It has 
too much Governor and Lieutenant-Governor and politics and periodic 
meddling. It wants a head. Not merely an honorable professor elected 

resident, but a Force—and an untied one. Mrs. Hearst’s munificence 
is to give it probably a nobler housing than any other American college 
has. Now let the house have a master. 

There are doubtless men in the faculty now who would honor the 
position if given elbow-room; but there are reasons clear to all why a 
new man from a distance would be far more valuable to the University. 

For instance, the Lion would like to see Theodore Roosevelt invited 
to that place. He is young, strong and American. He knows the East 
and the West, and is known of them. Whatever brakes he needs, the 
responsibilities of such a position would apply; the impulse the Uni- 
versity needs he would give. For Roosevelt is a vital force. He could 
do for Berkeley, if in a different way, what Jordan has done for Stan- 
ford, at home and abroad. He would make it felt and respected ; and 
without knowing anything about it, the Lion can conceive that under 
proper conditions the headship of the University of California might 
attract even Mr. Roosevelt, who has to dodge honors instead of pursu- 
ing them. Invested with full power, backed by a loyal and enthusias- 
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tic following, with all the broad significance of the unfolding West for 
inspiration, he could and would do as large service for good govern- 
ment and good thought as he can in any position in the United States, 
and with more satisfaction than in most. Money is a secondary consid- 
eration ; but we could pay him a salary as high as any; and in larger 
ways it could be made a good investment for both sides. 


WAR Going to press when things look |blackest, the Lion is just 

AND ITS American enough to believe that there will be no war—that the 

RUMORS. people of the United States do not want war. A few thousand 

may — who have papers to sell, or government contracts to get. But 

they are not the People. This nation is not a savage. It is not crazy 

to run amuck. It is not ready to make a war which history would 

ju unrighteous and unwarranted. It does not care just yet to 

multiply the corruption and the pension-lists of its last war, which 

are still with us. It is generous in its sympathy, but it is not a hysteric 

creature like many of its congressmen. It went to war before, toabolish 

slavery, after a pressure of two generations of its best minds and hearts ; 

it jae og go to war now at the drop of the hat for the bidding of yellow 
journals, 


There is no doubt that a country of seventy-five millions 

and unbounded wealth can whip a twelve-year-old king and 

YET. his impoverished nation of seventeen millions, if it cares to 
try—thonugh it would ‘‘ know that it had had a fight.” But it will not 
try, please God. We shall not fight for fun, nor to give somebody a 
ae thing. The only people on earth to whom the blowing up of the 
‘aine would not be suicidal are the insurgents. The worst Spanish 
rado or fanatic would hardly plunge his country into a war it was 


despe 
doing all in its power to avert. An Ay omy on the other hand, could 


ask no surer way to get even with Spain by committing an outrage 
our yoo would instantly assume to be of Spanish doing. 
Cuba? at have we to fight forthere? The majority of Cubans are 
not running about the hills and away from the Spanisharmy. They 
are living under the government they prefer. Most of the merchants, 
manufacturers, h People of property, are of this class. They do not want 
to be “‘liberated.’? What in the name of common sense are we going to 
do with them? They may be very foolish in their political preferences ; 
but shall we drive them out of Cuba and instal the minority? Our 
valuable Congressmen and reporters who go to Cuba, land in a Spanish 
port, ride on Spanish railways, are protected by Spanish laws. They 
never have s' on land that belonged to the ‘‘patriots’’ They never 
have seen an insurgent town, postoffice, policeman, ship or army. But 
they cam see the ‘Cuban government” by returning to New York, 
where it hides. We may distinguish ourselves by “recognizing” a 
republic without towns, ports, ships, revenues, elections, legislatures or 
territory ; but the United States is not going to war over that sort of a 
jumble. UncleSam loves liberty ; but he is also fond of good horsesense. 


AN A good many years ago, ‘‘ Little Breeches’’ ran for governor 
OHIO of Ohio; and the Lion was the godfather that did the christen- 
MISFIT. ing. When Foraker was a small boy, his pioneer mother sent 
him to the country school in the usufruct of a coffee-sack. ‘‘ Never 
mind, Benny,’’ she said, ‘‘If you know your lesson they won’t care 
about your clothes.” But since he came into the higher classes, Master 
Foraker does not even know his lesson. When every decent American 
is trying to help the President, Foraker is trying to hinder him. Look- 
ing critically at the cut of ‘‘ Little Breeches” it is impossible to tell 
whether he is bound for school or just coming home. 
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The Youth’s Companion, which is not quite sure of its feet IN A 
whenever it ventures further West than the Back Bay, pro- LION’S 
claims that the Cougar is a North American animal, and that SKIN. 
the Puma is a beast of South America. Know by these free nts, 
cherished Mate of Youth—if you will not afford costlier ones tik e travel 
and study—that Puma and Cougar are one and indivisible fe/is concolor ; 
that “they” range, with one skin for each pair of ‘‘ them,’’ from Stick- 
een to Patagonia ; and that both names are Spanish importations (both 
m mounced by us), ‘‘ Cougar’’ from Brazil and ‘“‘ Puma” from Peru. 

And pray be aware, withal, that the California Lion will not be butchered 
in any name to make a Columbus-avenue holiday. 


If we have to have war to satisfy our Christian appetite, sup- A CHANCE 
pose we try a campaign against the traitors who corrupt our FOR OUR 
politics, the seducers of our government, and the venal Yellow MUSCLE. 
Freaks who hawk our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honors upon 
the street at two cents a copy. In a word, how would it do to try to 
govern the United States before we take a contract to mismanage the 
rest of the world? 


The phrase ‘“‘An American policy” is oftenest found, just THE 
now, in mouths where it gets hurt. 7he American policy, men AMERICAN 
and brethren, is to prove to a doubtful world that men can POLICY. 
govern themselves. It is easy to be honest when there is nothing to 
steal ; to be gentle when one is in good humor. But the problem we 
have come to the blackboard to work out for humanity is, can a people 
govern their lusts and their passions under temptation? 


One of the senior captains—and most honored—in the United AN 
States Navy said to the Lion’s ear, as the last form went to OFFICIAL 
: ‘*There will be no war. And if there is, what in the VOICE. 

the name of heaven are we fighting about? What could we do with 

Cuba if we got it?’’ This is one of the men who will have to fight first, 

and will fight last. He has already sailed for the front. He is as 
American as any man who walks. But he thinks. And that is a good 

thing for any American to do, just now. 


Senators Thurston and Mason should tell their troubles to Lydia 
Pinkham. 


Easter in a Christian nation. Christ is arisen —let’s go out and kill 
somebody ! 


When Senators of the United States go to Cuba on the yellow Yourna/’s 
yacht, we can hardly expect to find dignity outside the dictionary. \. 


Humanity is a fine thing. Because someone has got killed in Cuba, 
we will kill ten times as many — incidentally leaving to starve the recon- 
centrados we were so sorry for. And we need some widows and orphans 
of our own. 


M. Zola has promoted the tail of the alphabet. Z used to stand for 
nothing much— apparently Zebra and Zany were invented just to give 
it a footing in the primer. But now it stands for the staunchest and 
bravest patriot of France in a generation. Zola is not always wise, but 
he is a Man. 








WHICH IS 
WRITTEN 


THE face of contemporary literature 
su, that the average writer has 

ee -d for a bicycle. 
If we have any business with the “‘ complete poetical 
works” of any American poet, Joaquin Miller must 
certainly come well up in the list. It is not a matter whether 
one approves of his hair or boots or notions of accuracy. The 
POET question about a poet is, can he write poetry. That’s all. Pro- 
vincials and next neighbors never see aa of Byron but the limp 
and the scandal; the only “‘ great authors” for them are those they 
know nothing about. And Joaquin has given them cause. He was un- 
known, and he came by empiric paths to fame. He posed no more than 
Tennyson posed, perhaps, but his stage-setting was more original, He 
came—just as Tennyson did, and as all players do—to believe his own 
make-up. And like many another seer, he is a child half, and half a 
genius. He is not a dishonest man, but one of the kindliest alive, and 
credulous enough to believe his own fictions. And as he lacks tact and 
the Puritan -fily, his eccentricities have poisoned the ju ent of 
half- . + —_ would en pot. e was a 
at all, not m eccentric. him, not 
ee Ra Ade of its brains but because he was so like its ideas of a 
Western poet—and so unlike anything really Western. After a dozen 
years or so, England impressed our East ; and both happen to be right. 
After Poe, no other American has had the actual poetic genius of 
Miller—though hundreds have written smoother verse, and dozens 
deeper. A voice crying in the wilderness—an untrained, lawless voice 
—a voice that could turn falsetto with self-consci 4 voice im- 











patient and unchecked—all this it was. But for all, it was in our little day 
an echo of Homer come back ; a ap me 9 and a singer—not by culture 


but by birth—weak only as man is weak, but not with the anemia of 
cities, and at its best sonorous and inevitable and rapt. When a man 
is born that way, it is better not to meddle with what he makes of his 
visible self. Time attends to the perspective anyhow ; but it would be 
better for them and better for him if le would take the poet at his 
verse-worth now. It may be pointed to memory that all the colleges 
and schools and newspapers and books and general polish have never 
made another Shakespeare. Culture is a splendid thing, but it is nowa- 
days as easy as calico by the yard. Every college counter has bargains 
in it. But God counts genius by the drop. 

It is a matter of regret that certain criticisms do belong to what is 
meant to be the definitive edition of Miller’s poems. Our second great- 
est merited a workmanlike edition—not an imitation of the 
Riverside. And above all he needed a true, judicious, fearless friend 
to takea clubto him in the editing. Miller has always lacked patience, 
yet in preparing this edition he has really worked. Only, as it is noto- 
rious in his case, and many others, he is the worst judge of his own 
work. He has done himself greater injustice than anyone ever did him. 
He has cut and slashed aud changed heroically, it is true—for instance, 
making ‘‘ Kit Carson’s Ride ” truer to the nature of that knightly fron- 
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tiersman who would have roasted a thousand times before he would have 
left the fictitious “ brown bride ’”’ to die in a prairie fire. But the ‘‘ labor 
of the file’ has been neither adequate nor always a. And if the 
man who could write ‘The Ship in the Desert” could have been petri- 
fied before he was allowed to write the Jeemsy and often unveracious 
prose notes which infest this volume—why, it would have been God’s 


mercy. 
Himself, Joaquin Miller is a man hard to resist upon acquaintance, 
just as his ‘highest work is compelling. For he is a much truer man 
than the Joaquin he thinks he is. The poems are Miller ; the “ auto- 
biographical notes’’ are merely what Miller thinks is Miller. Everyone 
who knows literature without being told ought to read these poems— 
and shun the notes. The edition, which has several pictures of the 
poet, is published by the Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. $2. 


A model of what such things should be—from the firsta THe 
story, to the last the truth —is Matka and Xotik, the charming FUR SEAL’S 
story of the fur seal, by David Starr Jordan, President of STORY. 
Stanford University. Prest. Jordan was the United States Commis- 
sioner in charge of the fur-seal investigations in 1896, and in the ex- 
plorations of the frozen North learned his ground with characteristic 
— hness. Thousands who already have forgotten the yes or no of 

cial reports will read and be stirred by this “ Tale of the Mist 
islands, ”* which is told with all Dr. Jordan’s peculiar grace of thought 
and diction —a grace most rare to be allied with such authority. e 
fortunes of the beautiful seal-mother and her little cub, the portentous 
old Beachmasters and the young Ungas—they are as fascinating as if 
the author didn’t know an earthly thing, and as true as if he were the 
prosiest dry-as-dust alive. If for nothing else, these pages would be 
valuable as showing that false local color is not indispensible to a good 
story, and that fact is not fatal even in fiction. And there is crying 
room for such writers as this who can delight readers and at the same 
time not leave them more ignorant than they began. The book is very 
well printed and profusely illustrated with informative pictures of the 
1 cen and their haunts. Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 

1.50. 


Few books published on the Coast will have so wide a sale 4 crepit 
and so broad a usefulness as the handsome and workmanlike TO THE 
Wild Flowers of California, by Mary Elizabeth Parsons. Two WEST. 
hundred and ten uncommonly attractive and characteristic illustrations 
t Warriner Bucks Tal all but four being studies from life and in 





by Margare 

the habitat), add greatly to the beauty and value of one of the best popu- 

lar handbooks of flowers ever issued for any 7. , Author and artist 
e vo 


have seldom worked together so effectively. ume does not pre- 
tend to cover all the enormous flora of the Coast, nor to be a botany. 
It does not concern itself with flowerless plants. "But it is an admirable 
popular companion to knowledge of all the California wild flowers an 
intelligent layman cares to knowabout. Clear descriptions, interesting 
comment and the artistic drawings make this book of general interest 
and convenience. The scientific names and the popular names are 
given ; and there is a list of the local Spanish names which is gratify- 
ingly long and surprisingly free from errors. Published by Wm. 


Poxey, San Francisco.jParker, Los Angeles. $2. 


That rare combination, a book at once interesting and valu- tHe 
able, is Afloat on the Ohio, by Reuben Gold Thwaites, the sound RIGHT 
and well-equipped editor of the monumental issue of the 
Fesuit Relations. He is also Secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, and author of several volumes of worth 

The present book felicitously describes Mr. Thwaites’s six weeks’ 
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journey by skiff, with his wife and boy and a friend, for a thousand 
miles down the Ohio river, the first great inland water-way of the 
United States. With his clear observation of present conditions, thus 
leisurely inspected, and his scholarly equipment in the romantic early 
history of the great highway of the Middle West, Mr. Thwaites has 
made a book as full of attractiveness as of information, and one that 
thoughtful Americans should read. Incidentally, too, it should su; t 
toa great many people the joy of getting really out-doors in some like 
sensible manner. Chicago, Way & Williams. $1.50. 


HERMIT There is no denying that every man Jack of us (and woman 
AND Jill) would a thousand-fold rather have Charles Warren Stod- 
HALO. dard drifting upon his own South Seas than pillowed in any 
Anthony’s Rest, or other Saint’s whatever. But every man must pick for 
himself of the threads the Spinners allot him, and as Mr. Stod has 
chosen conscientiously none shall dare say he has not chosen wisely. 
At any rate, whatever he does, his charm isin it. Zhe Wonder-Worker 
of Padua, his latest volume, is a slender little life of St. Anthony, 
medieval in spirit as in topic, and ee reading for most of us today— 
but with all Stoddard’s old fire to illumine his faith. And whatever one’s 
mental attitude toward the Saint, every careful reader will love his 
biographer. And possibly be glad to be reminded of the days when 
there — faith, by one who can keep it yet. The Ave Marie, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 


The Big Horn Treasure is a rather well-invented story of 

adventure and mining in Colorado. The author, John F. Car- 

MINES.| gil evidently knows his country well enough to avoid the 
usual a ities of such books ; and his plot is sufficiently animated 
and plausible for the readers he addresses, who are presumed to be 


young. If he had united with his knowledge of mines and Colorado 

t gift, the book would have been smoother and more con- 
vincing. e volume is in the attractive shape of which A. C. MeClurg 
& Co, never fail. Chicago. $1.25. 


FROM William Griffith has had printed, in an attractive little book, 
KANSAS his 7rialogues; of which a couple had been seen in Zhe Lotus. 
CITY. Mr. Griffith has thought to resurrect the old Elizabethan dia- 
logue. There are strong lines and rememberable phrases in his slim 
eclusens he is of unusual skill with epithet; but in many places he be- 
comes obscure in his strain after effect with brevity ; and his book shows 
more of —— if he would turn his face otherwhere than it does justi- 
fication for its being. Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co., Kansas City. 


The Awakening of a Nation; Mexico Today, by Chas. F. Lummis, 
was issued March 15 by Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


In the March 1 Chap-Book, John Vance Cheney makes a striking and 
just review of Joaquin Miller’s Complete Poems. 


Current Literature for February has a warm appreciation of his poems 
and a particularly good portrait of John Vance Cheney. 


Edward H. Mitchell, 225 Post street, San Francisco, has issued in 
paper, at 50 cents, Evans’s 4 La California, an interesting and gossipy 
record of the old days. The book had become rare, and this popular 
edition, with all the old illustrations, will be welcomed. 


Some Philosophy of the Hermetics is an unusual little volume, pub- 
lished anonymously in this city. As the name forewarns, it trends near 
dangerous ground. It is an ecstacy; frequently too sublimated for 
ordinary mortals, but frequently, , Of really poetic imagery and 
fervor. B. R. Bumgardt & Co., Los Angeles. 
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Women's Clubs in California, Laiedilaieinitadebictiaietins deemabavanl the editor of this 
department, Mas. Wiis Lop Moons, P. 0. Box 364, Santa Barbara, Cal 

Preparations for the biennial meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to be held in Denver the last ten days in June, are on 
a grand scale. This will no doubt be the most notable gathering of 
women ever held. In Colorado alone there are over 4000 club women. 
The program will include papers, addresses and discussions by the 
most talented women in our country, and will cover the entire range of 
women’s interests. 


THE CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Woman’s Congress will be held on May 2d, 3d and 4th, at Native 
Sons’ Hall, San Francisco. 

The subject of the Congress will be ‘“‘The Trend of American Social 
Life.” 

Extra sessions of the Congress will be held during the week in San 
José and Stockton. 

The outline of the program to be given conveys an idea of the scope 
of this association. 

PROGRAM FOR WoMAN’s ConGREss, 1898. 
Sunyect: ‘‘THE TREND OF AMERICAN SOCIAL LIFE.” 


Monday, May 2d. SOCIAL VALUES. 


a {> Opening Addresses. 
. Social Values in a Democracy. 


3 
1. Social Exclusiveness. 

2. Money Measurements of Men. 
3. Anglomania and its Antidotes. 


Tuesday, May 3d. SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


Bohemia and Philistia. 
. The Effect of Women's Clubs on Social Life. 
The Church as a Source of Fellowship. 


2:90 P.M. 1. 
2 

3 

1. The Sway of Fashion. 

2. Social Functions and the Newspapers. 
3. American Amusements. 
Ly ¢th 

I. 

2 

3 

I 

2 


SOCIAL FEELING. 


Castel and Philanthropy. 
. The Disintegrating Forces of City Life. 
. The Mission of the Social Settlement. 
. Equality: How Far is it an American Ideal ? 
. Must Social Distinctions Grow in America? 








THE WOMAN'S PARLIAMENT 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


INCE its organization in 1892, the Woman’s Parliament of Southern 
California has presented, in pa: addresses, or by spontaneous 
discussion, ideas from many of the most talented women in the 

State. At the session to be held at Redlands, April 26 and 27, 1898, a wide 
field will be covered, and as these sessions are important in the intel- 
lectual life of club women, sketches and portraits of the principal partici- 
pants will be of interest. 

Dr. Belle Reynolds, President of the Parliament, is a woman of fine 
presence and profound intelligence; combining the methodical exact- 
ness of the business woman with the cious tact of a woman of the 
world. Belle Macomber was born in Shelburne Falls, Mass. Thence 
her family removed to Iowa, where the young girl had many pioneer 
experiences. Returning East to complete her education, she afterward 
became a school teacher in the then wilderness of Cass county, Iowa. 
Marrying, in 1860, Mr. Reynolds of Illinois, she removed to Peoria, 
where on the anniversary of her wedding she heard the news of the 
firing upon Fort Sumter. A few months later she was with her hus- 
po following the fortunes of war, in the Seventeenth Illinois. From 
that time until the close of the war she experienced the genuine hard- 
ships of a soldier’s life — sleeping upon the ground, sometimes with the 
luxury of a blanket, grateful when hardtack was obtainable, goin 
sometimes for a week at a time without a night’s sleep while she nu 
the sick, attended the wounded, comforted the dying. Mrs. Reynolds 
met and knew many of the great leaders of those stirring times, in 
which she herself played no small part. It was not alone for her 
courageous defense of a transport of wounded soldiers, but for devoted 
service upon all occasions, that she was singled out by Gov. Yates, who 

her with the title of Major. The commission bears the note, 
** Given to Mrs. Belle Reynolds for meritorious conduct in camp and on 
the bloody field of Shiloh, as daughter of the regiment, with the rank 
of Major.’’ The governor afterward presented her with a beautiful 
horse, She ent Vicksburg with the victorious troops and remained 
with her regiment until it was mustered out in 1864. At the close of the 
war she began the study of medicine and surgery, which she has since 
practiced successfully, being for years on the clinical staff of Hahne- 
mann College, in Chicago. She is a member of the American Institute of 
Homeopathy, the Clinical Society of Hahnemann, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Connecticut River Valley Medical Society of Massachusetts. 
Dr. Reynolds has traveled much in Europe and the far East, and is an 
interesting talker. For the past two years she has been practicing her 
profession in Santa Barbara, where she is allied with all the progressive 
7 Tees Hardens ding Secretary of the Parl has 

Mrs. Emma Hardacre, Corresponding of the Parliament, 
been a —— writer for twenty-three years, having filled the i - 
tion of Washington correspondent for the Chicago 7imes, New York 
Herald, Chicago Tribune, Louisville Courier-Journal, and Cincinnati 
Commercial-Gazette. Although Mrs. Hardacre’s home is in Cincinnati, 
she lives most of the time with her daughter, in Santa Barbara, as the 
Ohio climate is unfavorable to her health. She is secretary and a director 
in the Santa Barbara — — Society ; local superintend- 
ent of the W. C. T. U., and Vice-President for Santa bara county of 
the Women’s Press Club of Southern California. Mrs. Hardacre is a 
woman of liberal aarp» and broad sympathies. While in Washing- 
ton, she was identified with that group of well-known writers of which 
Mary Clemmer was the center. 

Miss Gertrude Griffin McCurdy, Treasurer of the Parliament, is also a 
resident of Santa Barbara. Born in Ohio, she came to California in 
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1872, and has been identified with all the liberal movements among 
women. An active member of the Santa Barbara Women’s Club, in 
which she has held a number of responsible positions, connected with 
the Hospital Association, and the Fortnightly Club, Miss McCurdy adds 
to her literary and intellectual pursuits the experience of a practical 
business woman, which she has gained through the administration of 
her family estate. 

Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, for several years President of the Parlia- 
ment, is a natural teacher. Born in Iowa in 1855, educated at the Iowa 
State College, she early adopted the profession which she has since pur- 
sued so successfully. Before instituting her classes in Southern Califor- 
nia, she occupied the position of Professor of Pedagogy in the Nevada 
University. During the five years of her residence in California, Mrs. 
— has played an active part in the club life of the State, has occu- 
pied many positions of honor, and has through her classes in Shake- 
speare and Current Topics, conducted in Los Angeles and numerous 
outlying towns, contributed largely to the educational and intellectual 
life of the community. She gave five addresses before the Women’s 
Con at the Columbian Exposition, and has lectured upon the suffrage 
platform throughout California. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Kenney, attorney-at-law, is a brilliant young woman, 
now residing in Los Angeles. A graduate of the High School of Sioux 
Falls, Dakota, Miss Kenney read law for two years with her uncle, Mr. 
W. H. Shinn of Los Angeles, took a two years’ course at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and graduated from the Northwestern University, Chicago, taking 
the degree of LL. B. In 1897 she was admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, the Supreme Court of California, and the U. 
S District and Circuit Courts. Miss Kenney desires to give especial at- 
tention to probate law and py! rights of women and children. Her 
paper before the Parliament is ent: tled ‘*The Legal Status of Women in 
California. 

Mrs. Lu Wheat, whose paper, ‘Law versus Justice,’’ comes before the 
Parliament of Redlands, is a woman of many attainments. Her hus- 
band, Thomas H. Smith, was a lawyer of early California days, and 
being a poor sleeper, he read and talked law to his wife at night. In this 
way, as she had a legal mind, she gained some knowledge of this knotty 
subject. After her husband’s death, Mrs. Wheat ‘“‘reverted,’”’ as Mr. 
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Darwin would say, to her father’s name. Being intensely interested in 
literature, especially that of the Ortemt, Mrs. Wheat traveled in Eastern 
countries, and made her home for a number of years in China and Japan, 
where she gained a rare insight into the art, literature, and even the 
character and institutions of these peoples. As a result ef her soci- 
ological studies in these countries, she has published several? beaks, 
notably “‘The Social Evil in Japan,” the ‘‘Smiling Book,’’ and “ Crimes 
of Japan.”” Mrs. Wheat is an able writer and an artist of unusual versa- 


tility. 

The Rev. Eugenia F. St. John was born near Elgin, I1l., of German and 
Scotch-Irish parents. Her ancestors ae yw an honorable part in the 
early history of the country, and those fond of the study of heredity may 
trace many characteristics of loyalty, and executive ability, to this 
source. Married in 1869 to Rev. Charles H. St. John, of Bloomington, 
Ill., she, in 1878, succeeded to her husband’s pulpit, upon the failure of 
his health. -Since that time Mrs. St. John has filled many important 
positions in conferences, and W. C. T. U. conventions, local, national 
and international. In 1879 she was appointed delegate under Frances 
Willard to assist in presenting a temperance petition of 110,000 names 
before the Illinois Legislature. Her eloquence upon this occasicn 
gained for her a wide reputation as a temperance orator. For eight 
years Mrs. St. John has been State Superintendent of Social Purity for 
Kansas. Failing health decided her to pay a visit to California, and she 
is at present located in Los Angeles. She will address the Parliament 
upon “ Experiences with the Unfortunate.” 

Mrs. Caroline de Seymour Severance has been aptly called the ‘‘ Mother 
of Clubs.” Born in New York in 1820, of Scotch-English and Knicker- 
bocker stock, Caroline de Seymour early developed a taste for study and 
literature, absorbing eagerly the best education the times afforded. 
Married in 1840, she lived for a time in Cleveland, where she was identi- 
fied with the literary and philanthropic movements of the day. She 
delivered lectures before several conservative organizations, at a time 
when a woman speaker was an innovation. Removing to Boston, she 
became an active member of the Woman’s College Hospital Association, 
and several other altruistic societies. In 1868 she rallied a group of 
notable women and formed the New England Woman’s Club, which 
divides with Sorosis the honor of being the first woman’s club. 
She was first President of this club, and has ever been held in 
honor as its founder. Before removing to Southern California in 
1875 Mrs. Severance bad the pleasure of founding numerous clubs 
in New England towns. The founding of the Friday Morning 
Club, a sketch of which has recently appeared in these pages, is 
another chapter in Mrs. Severance’s services to club life. Mrs. Sever- 
ance has been a moving power in the introduction of the Social Settle- 
ment plan and the Kindergarten system in Los Angeles, and is, in fact, 
identified with and deeply interested in all the great movements which 
make for progress and upliftment. The Parliament will be favored with 
a talk by Mrs. Severance upon ‘‘ The Oldest Club.”’ 

Mrs. Bella E. Bodkin is the daughter of an Ohio clergyman. She and 
her husband, Rev. P. H. Bodkin, editor of the California /ndependent, 
graduated in 1877 from De Pauw University. From an experience of 
over twenty years as a minister’s wife, she is able to set forth the subject 
‘*The Duties of Ministers’ Wives,’’ chosen for presentation at the Parlia- 
ment. Combining rare business and mental qualities, she ably conducts 
the business department of the /ndependent. She is leader of a Home 
Missionary Society and the Deaconess Board, and is largely engaged in 
philanthropic work. A resident of the State for twelve years, and of 
Los Angeles for two years past, Mrs. Bodkin is an ardent Californian. 

**She has clearness, tact and sympathy in management ; she is uncom- 
promising against wrong, but carries her thought into action with re- 
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markable discretion, deliberation and good judgment. She delights to 
aid co-workers, to develop the best that is in them. Her motto is the 
simple word ‘Help.’ I should say that a level head or a remarkable 
balance of faculties was her pom = | ift.”’ Thus wrote Frances E. Wil- 
lard of Miss Margaret Suddith, of Colton, who presents to the Parlia- 
ment the subject of ‘‘ Kindergartens.” For several years editor, under 
Miss Willard, of the Union Signal, Miss Suddith has contributed in 
many ways to the success of the temperance movement. An inde- 
fatigable student, when the temporary failure of her eyes rendered it 
impossible to continue with books, Miss Suddith turned to travel as a 
means of study, spending some time in England and upon the continent. 
While in Germany she became interested in the Kindergarten system. 
She began her editorial career at the head of the Young Woman. Miss 
Suddith is a native of Illinois, and a duate of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity of that State. She is Vice-President of the Parliament for San 
Bernardino county. 

Many subjects under discussion in the Woman’s Parliament have been 
brought to a successful issue by a few pointed remarks from Dr. Rachel 
Reid, whose presence upon the platform is always welcomed with ap- 
— Dr. Reid was born in Chautauqua county, New York, in the 

ays when there were pioneers in that State. At the age of fourteen 
she began teaching school when “boarding round ’’ was the fashion. 
She learned the art of daguerreotyping during vacations, to earn the 
means for further education. Having read medicine earnestly, at all 
spare hours, she began the study of that profession in 1854, and gradu- 
ated in 1857 at Cincinnati, O., from the only medical college in the 
‘* West’ which would then admit women. She practiced her profession 
successfully at Beaver Dam, Wis. In 1860 she was married to Hiram A. 
Reid. In 1861 she formed, with the approval of Governor Randall and 
other officers of the State of Wisconsin, a band of army nurses, and in 
September of that year was summoned to St. Louis by Miss Dorothy 
Dix, and was the first woman mustered into hospital service west of 
Washington, and the first woman in the great general army hospital at 
St. Louis under General Frémont’s command. Dr. Reid delivered 
special lectures to women during her practice in later years, and served 
as lecturer to women students of Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Resigning this position, she came to California in 1883. A Good Tem- 
plar in early days, the doctor has since become an earnest W. C. T. U. 
worker, devoting her time especially to the colored race. She is alsoa 
member of the Women’s Relief Corps, and with all her charitable work 
has found time to write stories, poems, topical papers, etc. Her subject 
before the Parliament is ‘‘ Reform in Funerals.’’ ‘ 

“Reforms in Mourning,’’ is the unique subject chosen for presenta- 
tion by Mrs. Estelle H. Langworthy, of San Diego. Mrs. Langworthy 
is a native of Indiana, and a graduate of De Pauw University. An en- 
thusiastic student she became identified, on coming to San Diego in 
1891, with the educational and literary life about her, and has always 
lent her aid to progressive and altruistic movements. She belongs to the 
first college fraternity organized among women, the Alpha Chapter of 
the Kappa Alpha Theta of her alma mater. Mrs. Langworthy is a de- 
voted and valued member of the San Diego Club. 

Mattie D. Murphy, wife of Dr. W. W. Murphy and mother of Dr. 
Claire W. Murphy, of Los Angeles, was born in Tennessee. Havin 
lived in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and New York city an 
Kansas City, Mrs. Murphy has had broad knowledge of American life, 
and has made an especial study of educational conditions. She taught 

school in Iowa, served four years as Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of McPherson county, Kansas, conducted an educational department, 
and edited an educational journal for years. She has also contributed 
to other branches of journalism. Domestic in tastes, Mrs. Murphy has 
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still given much of her time to philanthropic work, having for years 
acted as Secretary for the Los Angeles Orphans’ Home, in which she is 
deeply interested. The daughter of the late Dr. I. O. Day, of Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Murphy has, perhaps, through association, long been de- 
voted to the study of microscopy. Her paper will be on “ The Club’s 
Educators.’’ 

Mrs. Eliza A. Otis, who favors the Parliament with a poem, is well 
known and loved by all Southern Californians. She is a practical news- 
paper woman, as well as a writer of unusual ability. Born in New 
Hampshire, a graduate of Newcastle Seminary, Vt., she was married to 
Col, n Gray Otis in Ohio. After the war Col. and Mrs. Otis lived 
for some years in Washington, D. C., and later removed to the Pacific 
Coast, where Col. Otis bought the Santa Barbara Press. All Califor- 
nians know of Col. Otis’ successful newspaper career, in which his wife 
has ever been an able coadjutor. Previous to their residence in Los 
Angeles, Col. and Mrs. Otis spent some years on St. Paul Island, Alaska, 
where Col. Otis was U. S. Treasury Agent, and in this remote part of the 
world the couple had some interesting experiences. Mrs. Otis has pub- 
lished one volume of verse, and has two ready for press, and has also a 
volume of poems which will shortly be issued by a Boston publisher. An 
ardent lover of California, Mrs. Otis has seeded her talent, always in 
celebration of the charms of her adopted State. 


i! The discussion of the paper upon “‘ The Benefits of Federation,’’ will 
be led by Mrs. Frances temas, of Los Angeles, who is a director of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. O. H. Smith, of 
San José, the State Chairman of Correspondence for the General Feder- 


ation in California. 


: “Some Aspects of Plato’s Republic” is the title of a paper presented 
to the Parliament, by Mrs. Alexander Blair Thaw, of Field Place, Mon- 


tecito. 
THE HOSTESS. 


The Contemporary Club of Redlands, which will act as hostess to the 
Parliament, was organized in January, 1894, with twenty-five members, 
Mrs. H. D. Moore, President, and Mrs. K. N. Field, Secretary. The 
membership was at first limited to twenty-five, and after two years en- 
larged to thirty. In the spring of 1896 an important change was made 
by which the doors of the club were thrown open to all the women of 
Redlands, and the membership made unlimited. Since that time it has 
steadily increased in numbers until there are now over one hundred 
names on the list of active members. The Contemporary Club is de- 
voting itself to live topics of practical interest to all, the discussion of 
which has eee helpful and inspiring. It has been ever ready to re- 
spond to calls of charity, and its influence always widening, has made 
itself felt in many ways for good. Mrs. Marion Gay is the present effi- 


cient president. 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co ONE OF THE “6 COAST-GUARD.”’ Photo. by Miss Keeler, Berkeley 
(at Alameda.) 





L. A. Eng. Co THE OLD MILL, SAN GABRIEL. Photo. by Fletcher 
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C. M, Davis Eng, Co, U. S. BATTLESHIP OREGON. 
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Los ANGELES 
INDUSTRIAL AND MINING INTERESTS. 


NLY a few years ago, whenever efforts were made to extend 
manufacturing industries in Los Angeles, complaint was always 
made that the high price of fuel was a serious obstacle to such 
extension, more than offsetting the high freight rates on manu- 

factured products from the East. 

This has all been changed during the past three or four years. Los 
Angeles manufacturers have now an ample supply of cheap fuel, in the 
shape of crude petroleum, which is sold at from 75 cents to $1 per barre] 
of 42 gallons, the latter price being about equivalent to $3.50 per ton for 
steam coal. At this rate Los Angeles manufacturers are on an even foot- 
ing with those of many of the great manufacturing cities of the country, 





C. M. Davis Eng. Co. EXTERIOR OF INDUSTRIAL HALL. Photo. by Maude 


having, in addition, the advantage of a climate which permits of out- 
door work the whole year round, and which obviates the necessity of ex- 
pensive protection against the weather. 

A still cheaper power, in the shape of electricity, brought from the 
mountain streams of this section, will soon be available for our manu- 
facturers. One power-house is now in course of construction in Los 
Angeles, and work is under way on a second enterprise, while more are 

rojected. It may safely be stated that not less than 2000 horse-power 
rom water sources in adjacent mountains will be delivered for distribu- 
tion within this city before the end of 1898. 

The first of these sources of supply is in the San Gabriel cafion, about 
twenty miles from Los Angeles, and the second in the Santa Ana cajion, 
beyond Redlands, in San Bernardino County. There is also a project on 
foot to bring in power from Kern river, in the county of that name. 
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It is estimated that from 15 000 to 17,000 horse power is now used in 
Los Angeles. 
The census of 1890 showed Los Angeles to contain 750 factories in 





C. M. Davis Eng Co. Photo. by Maude 


A glimpse into the rooms of the Secretary and Directors of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, Hall of Industry. 


operation, in which $10,000,000 was invested. Five thousand men wer 
employed, drawing an average of $700 per annum in wages, or a total o 
$3,500,000. The cost of material used was $5,000,000 per annum, and the 





A view of the Gas and Electric Fixture Factory of Meyberg Bros., Los Angeles. 
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value of the products manufactured reached the considerable sum of 
10,000,000. Since these figures were compiled, an immense stride has 
een made by the city, not only in manufacturing, but in every other 
branch of activity, and in population, as may be seen irom the fact that 
while the census of 1890 only gave Los Angeles a population of a little 
over 50,000, the population is now 110,000. Then, again, when the 
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©, Davis Eng. Co. IN INDUSTRIAL HALL. Photo. by Maude 


census was taken the cost of fuel was very high. It is safe to say that 
there are today at least 10,000 men employed in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Los Angeles, and that the value of products turned out and 
sold during the past year was not less than $20,000,000, while there are in 
— operation at least 1000 manufacturing establishments, great and 
small, 

One of the important branches of the manufacturing industry is the 
canning, drying and preserving of the fruits and vegetables raised in the 
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*; 2 
surrounding country. There are several factories of this description in 
Los Angeles, but there is room for many more. One local firm has 
made a national reputation in the crystallizing of fruits. Pickles are 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co Photo. by Garden City Photo. Co 
The leading Los Angeles Cracker and Confectionery Factory. 


put up in large quantities, and several thousand barrels of vinegars are 
made every year, from barley, corn, fruit waste, wine and cider. The 
production is not, however, equal to the demand and much vinegar is 








WHERE PURE OLIVE OIL IS MADE, 
View of one of the Crushers and Presses at D, H. McEwen’s factory, Pomona, Cal, 
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SNAP SHOTS IN THE BAKER IRON WORKS. 
One of the great suppliers of Southern California’s growth. 
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yet imported. Olive oil produced in Los Angeles county finds a ready 
market. A small quantity of castor oil is manufactured from the castor 
bean, which grows rankly in this section. At San Pedro, twenty miles 
from Los Angeles, there is a cannery, which turns out large quantities of 
sardines, mackerel and other fish. One of the important manufacturing 
establishments of Los Angeles is the packing house of the Cudahy 
Company, which turns out a large quantity of pork and beef products. 

Manufactured iron and steel of all varieties is now made in Los Ange- 
les, including agricultural implements, steel boilers, steam engines, irri- 
gation machinery, electrical plants, pumps and railway iron. Cheap 
petroleum fuel enables these factories to compete successfully with San 
Francisco. 

A large quantity of sewer and water pipe, of pottery, is made here, 
There are several large brick yards. The combined output of the yards 
in Los Angeles and vicinity is about 30,000,000 brick annually. 





©. M. Davis Eng. Co AT THE BAKER IRON WORKS. Photo. by Maude 
The Blacksmith Department. 


Wine and brandy have from the earliest days been an important pro- 
duct in Los Angeles. There are several large wineries in the city, but 
most of them are located a short distamce out in the country. The 
sweet wines manufactured here have a high reputation. A Sane Geowery 
together with smaller ones, supplies most of the local demand, although 
much beer is still imported from the North and East. 

Flour of the finest quality is manufactured from wheat raised in 
Southern California, but not in sufficient quantity to supply the local de- 
mand, There are two cracker factories. 

One of the most important branches of manufacturing that has been 
developed in Southern California during the past few years is that of 
beet sugar. There are now two large beet sugar factories in operation, 
one at Chino, in San Bernardino county, and another at Alamitos, just 
across the line of Los Angeles county, in Orange county. Another still 
larger factory is in course of construction in Ventura county. The ex- 
ceptional advantages offered in this section for the raising of sugar beets 
have attracted wide attention in the East and Europe, and it is likely 
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that the coming year will see the establishment of several more factories 
in this section. 

Active efforts are now being put forth in Los Angeles to popularize and 
extend the use of home products. The Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association has a special committee devoted to a vigorous campaign in 
favor of home, products ; and a permanent Home Products Exhibition 
has been established by the association. Thus the public has become 
—T acquainted with the different articles produced here. 

The rapid development of the mining industry in Southern California 
and adjacent territories has greatly increased the demand for mtining 
machinery, tuch‘of which is now being supplied from this city. Almost 
every re of mining machinery is now made in Los Angeles, and 
at prices as low as in San Francisco. 

Los Angeles is a geographical center of a most extensive and promis- 
ing undeveloped mining conntry. Within easy reach of this city, in ad- 
dition to the seven southern counties, are the rich mineral fields of 
southern Nevada, southern Utah, Arizona, western New Mexico, Sonora, 





C. M, Davis Eng Co Photo. by Maude 
One of the Departments of the W. G. Hutchinson Gas and Electric Fixtures Factory. 


Lower California and Chihuahua. In Southern California alone there 
are nearly one thousand stamps, some seven thousand men engaged in 
mining, and a capital of not less than $20,000,000 invested in the mining 
industry. Yet a beginning has scarcely been made in the development 
of our mineral wealth. Within the limits of this country there is min- 
ing territory that would attract millions of capita!, were it located in 
some out-of-the-way section, and advertised in an attractive manner. 
Among the leading mining sections of Southern California are Rands- 
burg, in Kern county, the Perris district in Riverside county, several 
flourishing mining camps on the Colorado desert, in Riverside and San 
Diego counties, and Acton, in the northern part of Los Angeles county. 
There has been much talk during the last few years regarding the 
erection of a smelter, to treat the gold and silver ores in this section. 
There is a good opening for such an enterprise, provided those who 
establish it possess sufficient capital. 
(To be continued .) 
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THE MAIER & ZOBELEIN BREWERY. 
(Los Angeles.) 


Cc. WM. Davis Eng Co. 











PURITY ASSURED. 


Delicious confectionery, delightful drinks, and refreshing ices come to the miind 
of nearly every local reader at the mere mention of Wells & Sons. In fact, the rep- 
utation of this firm has grown to an extent which merits a consideration of the cause. 

Of experience there is certainly a generous stock, for Mr. Lee W. Wells, presi- 
dent of the firm, began the confectionery business in Iowa twenty-five years ago, 
having removed to Los Angeles in 1890. 

Personal supervision is another great advantage enjoyed by this firm. One of 
the sons, Mr. E. L. Wells, having the active management of the retail department, 
while his brother, Leon, is the candy maker. 

But neither to experience, personal supervision, the attraction of the elegant 











CONFECTIONERY ESTABLISHMENT OF WELLS & SONS, 447 S SPRING ST. 
Graham & Morrill, Photo Mausard & Collier, Eng. 


store with its $5000 fountain and inviting ice-cream parlors, or the ever prompt and 
courteous treatment accorded customers, can the success of the concern be go largely 
attributed as to the absolute purity of the goods which they sell. Nor does this as- 
surance altogether rest upon the wellknown integrity of the firm, but rather upon 





the very logic of the case. 

To the one who manufactures for wholesale and small profits the temptation to 
adulterate may very naturally come, but this is out of the question in the cgse of the 
retailer who manufacturers his own goods. This, then, is the secret of the great 
superiority of Wells’ confectionery. This is why Wells’ ice-cream has become a fam- 
ily word in Los Angeles, and it must certainly commend itself to every lover of good 
things, not leaving health out of the calculation. 
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THE ORGAN: 
ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT. 


HE early history of musical instruments is surrounded by mys- 
tery and fable ; their invention being usually attributed to the 
heathen deities. Patient investigation is required to sift the 
historical from the fabulous matter, and it then remains a mat- 

ter of doubt whether the result does not excite, rather than satisfy, 
our curiosity, say Hopkins and Rimbault, in their famous work on the 
organ. 

The word organ, used in the Psalms and other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, must not be confounded with the noble instrument now bearing 
that mame. It was probably a series of reeds, of unequal length and 
thickness, joined together ; being nearly identical with the pipe of Pan 
among the Greeks, or that simple instrument called a mouth organ, 
which is still in common use. 

A step in advance was the invention of a wooden box, the top of which 
was bored with just so many holes as there were pipes to stand on it. 
In these they now placed the pipes in the same order as they occupied in 
the Pan pipes. From the chest (the modern wind chest) proceeded a 
small (now the wind trunk), into which they blew with the mouth. 
But as by this means, all the pipes spoke simultaneous, they were obliged 
to stop with the fingers the tops of those pipes intended to be silent, a 

rocess which was soon found to be very troublesome, and as the num- 

t of pipes increased, impossible. Now, in order to prevent the simul- 
taneous intonation of all the pipes, a slider (mow called the valve) was 
placed under the aperture of each pipe, which either opened or stopped 
the entrance of wind into the pipes. As the size of the organ increased 
the want of sufficient wind supply was remedied by the invention of a 
leather wind bag (now called the bellows). 
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From the pr - 
sive he Bn o 
recorded, it will be 
observed that many 
portions of the modern 
organ were already to 
be met with in the 
instruments of the 
ancients, in a more or 
less complete state. 
We may, therefore, 
justly assign the in- 
vention of the organ 
to this period, though 
no precise date can 
given ; thus much only 
can be stated with cer- 
tainty, that all these 
inventions date from 
a period before the 
birth of Christ. 


The organ was early 
used in the public 
service of the church. 
Platina tells us that it 
was first employed for 
religious worship by 
Pope Vitalian I, A. D. 
666 ; but, according to 
Julianus, a Spanish 
Bishop who flourished 
A. D. 450, it was in 
common use in the 
churches of Spain at 
€. M. Davis ng. Co. Proto. by Sturtevant.  teast 200 years before 

BAPTIST CHURCH ORGAN, PASADENA. : 
It was some time 


before organs became common in the churches of Europe. Pepin, the 
father of Charlemagne, king of the Franks, an ardent worshiper of God, 
first introduced singing and the ceremonies of the Roman church into 
France. He soon perceived the urgent need of an organ, both as an aid 
to devotion, and as a proper accompaniment and support to the choir. 
Accordingly, as the instrument was unknown at the time both in France 
and Germany, this pious king applied to the Byzantine Emperor, Con- 
stantine, soliciting him to Sertteell one to France. The Emperor complied 
with the request, and in the year 757, or thereabouts, sent him as a 
present, in charge of a special embassy, a great organ with eleven pipes, 
which was placed in the church of St. Cornerille at Compiegne. In the 
ninth century we find them in common use in England, constructed by 
English artists, with pipes of copper, fixed in gilt frames. 
he close of the eleventh century forms an era in the history of or, 

building, when an organ is said to have been erected in the cathedral at 
Magdeburg, with a key-board consisting of 16 keys. In the earlier 
organs the number of notes was yf limited. From nine to eleven was 
nearly their greatest extent, and the execution of the plain chant did 
not require more. Harmony, it will be remembered, was still unknown. 

Dom Bedos speaks of some early organs whose keys were five inches 
and a half wide. The manner of performing on these instruments was, 
of course, comformable to the size of the keys. They were struck down 
by the jis/ of the player, even to a considerable depth. 
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The monks and friars, those zealous guardians and preservers of learn- 
img and the fine arts in the dark times of the Middle Ages, not only took 
great interest in the building and adornments of their churches and con- 
vents, but employed themselves in making improvements in the art of 
organ-building. In the course of the fourteenth century they set about 
improving the clumsy key-board. In particular, they made neater keys, 
increasing their number, both upwards and downwards, to the extent of 
nearly three octaves, and so reduced their fall and breadth that they no 
longer required to be struck down by the fist, but were capable of being 
pressed down by the fingers, as in the organ of modern times. 

In 1359 or 1361 Nicholas Faber, a priest, built the great organ in the 
cathedral at Halberstadt. It had fourteen diatonic and eight chro- 
matic keys. According to Praetorius, who gives us this account, this 
organ had four key-boards, one being peda/s for the feet, and twenty 
bellows, requiring ten men to supply the wind. This is the earliest 
authentic account of an organ provided with the semitones of the scale. 

There can be no doubt that many of the early organ-builders were 
ecclesiastics. Even down to a comparatively late period, the latter con- 
tinued to exercise a considerable influence over the art. It is very diffi- 
cult to distinguish the first organ-builder by profession from the priest- 
hood ; but that such existed as early at least asJthe fifteenth century 
there cannot be a question. 

Early in 
the sixteen- 
th century 
registers, by 
which alone 
a variety of 
stops could 


be formed, 
were invent- 
ed by the 


Germans. 

Im prove- 
ments at this 
period were 
also made in 
the pipes, 
particular ly 
the inven- 
tion of the 
stopped pipe, 
whereby ex- 


pleasing 
tone obtain- 
ed, which 
open pipes 
are unable to 
yield. Inthe 
course of the 
sixteenth 
century reed 
registers 
were invent- 
e d, wi th 
which’ it, was ORGAN IN THE LOS ANGELES SYNAGOGUE. 
sought} to 
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imitate the tone of other instruments, and even the voices of men and 
animals. For instance, the Trumpet, Shalm, Vox Humana, Bears-pipe, 
etc. In the same century the key-board was extended to four octaves. 

We now have all the fundamental principles of the king of instru- 
ments, the modern pipe organ. 

To come to the present century and our own country, the first organ 
used in America was brought to New York from England in 1720, and 
presented to the Consistory of the Dutch church, by Gov. Burnet. 

To Johann Gottlab Klemm, a native of Dresden, who studied organ 
building under the celebrated Silverman, is accorded the honor of being 
the first person to build an organ in America. In his small shop in 
Philadelphia, in 1736, he commenced the work that has now developed 
into a great industry. 

In organ building, as in all mechanical arts, wonderful advancements 
have been made during the present century, more especially during its 
last quarter. While the tonal department has undergone comparatively 
little change for the past two hundred years, mechanical control and 
effects have become possible through the invention of pneumatic and 
electric devices which bring the resources of the organ more fully under 
the control of the performer. Another modern feature is the placing of 
the console, or key desk, at a distance from the organ, which enables 
the organist to judge of the effects secured, as cannot be done when 
played at a key-board situated directly against the organ case. Another 
advantage of the extended key desk is the opportunity thereby given 
the organist to face the choir, and either direct or accompany more per- 
fectly 

The pneumatic and electric actions, being exceedingly light and re- 
sponsive, enable a performer to play rapid and difficult passages with an 
ease which would be impossible on organs not so constructed. 

A beautiful organ possessing these modern features has just been con- 
structed in Los Angeles, by Mr. Murray M. Harris, at his factory, 657- 
659 San Fernando St., for the new Lincoln Avenue Church of Pasadena, 
and is now in place. 

Among its distinctly modern features are a tubular pneumatic action, 
working with great precision and promptness, and an extended console 
at a distance of twenty feet from the organ proper. Mr. Harris’ factory 
is the only one west of St. Louis perfectly equipped for all branches of 
organ building, including the casting of metal from which pipes are 
made, and is thus enabled not only to undertake the enlarging, moving, 
revoicing and rebuilding of organs, but also to construct from the ground 
up organs of any size and construction, even to those requiring the most 
exacting and intricate workmanship. The organ in the new First Bap- 
tist Church, a cut of which is given, was lately removed, rebuilt, re- 
voiced and redecorated by Mr. Harris, and many organs in Los Angeles 
and adjoining cities have been by his skillful treatment made better to 
serve their requirements. The organ in the Jewish Synagogue is also an 
output of Mr. Harris’ factory. A visit to the factory would prove inter- 
esting and instructive to anyone interested in — and organ con- 
struction. Work will soon be begun upon some large and important 
contracts. 

The rapidity with which Southern California is being settled, and the 
class of people who are making their homes here, require that beautiful 
churches be built for the accommodation of those who in their Eastern 
homes have been accustomed to esthetic surroundings. Such edifices 
are springing up on every hand, and it should be a source of gratifica- 
tion to the people of Los Angeles that the city possesses an establisnment 
capable of farnishing a grade of organs equal to any constructed in the 
East, worthy its beautiful churches, and the refined and cultivated taste 
of its people. 
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